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We may pause here to consider the realities and responsibilities
behind the bewildering diplomatic manoeuvres of these years. On the
personal issues both sides had their case, Chamberlain that he had been
thrown over by Billow, Billow that by forcing his hands Chamberlain
had placed him in an impossible position with the German public.
Between the two, it may be said that Billow's snub to Chamberlain
went fat beyond the necessities of the case without denying that
Chamberlain had placed him in an extremely embarrassing position.
The Emperor had braved much opposition in visiting the Queen
in November, 1899, and special objection had been taken to his
being accompanied by his Foreign Secretary on what had been declared
to be a purely private and domestic occasion. All that Billow appears
to have said to Chamberlain about any communication to the public
was to " express a wish that he (Chamberlain) might be able at some
time to say something as to the mutual interests which bound the
United States to a triple understanding with Germany as well as Great
Britain," and he could scarcely have expected that on the strength of
this Chamberlain would have proceeded at once to the public embrace
of the Leicester speech with its talk of an " alliance between ourselves
and the great German Empire " and a " combination in arms" of
Britain, Germany and the United States. A very slight knowledge
of the state of opinion in Germany and of the circumstances of the
Kaiser's visit should have enabled Chamberlain to foresee the storm
in Germany to which Biilow would be exposed by any forcing of
the issue ^at this -moment.
The Kaiser's hectoring methods in the following year was as little
calculated as Chamberlain's impetuous advance to produce the desired
result. To speak -of the Kaiser as deliberately insincere would probably
be to misjudge him. He was driven in these months by incompatible
aims and motives, and was liable to be swayed by each in turn or even
both at the same time without being conscious of their incongruity.
Undoubtedly he saw some advantages in being on good terms with
Great Britain and was willing to brave the wrath of his people to
avoid a breach with her during the Boer war* To that extent he
had learnt the lesson of his fruitless intervention after the Jameson
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